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The educational exhibit at San Francisco is a conspicuous part 
of the Exposition. The principal educational exhibit is in the 
San Francisco Palace of Education, where different states and coun- 
Educational tries have made contributions representative of the 
Exhibit kind of educational growth in their particular regions. 
The Exposition authorities requested that the exhibits be confined 
to some special phase in which the localities sending them were 
interested, and as a result a number of very instructive examples 
of modern educational thought are objectified. 

New York shows its system of centralized school control; 
Massachusetts, the system of vocational schools which it has 
developed; Utah, its consolidated rural system; Oregon, its stand- 
ardized country schools; and California, its outdoor activities. 
Indiana illustrates its use of country schools as neighborhood cen- 
ters, Missouri its decentralized system, and Pennsylvania its medi- 
cal inspection. Oakland has interesting demonstrations of its 
playgrounds and the education of abnormal, children. 

The University of California (Department of Nutrition) demon- 
strates the feeding of infants and the preparation of foods for grow- 
ing children. Cuba and the Philippines exhibit their fine hospitals 
and their application of modern sanitary conditions which have 
entirely changed living in the tropics. The Japanese display the 
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use of arts and crafts in their schools and the work which their 
medical scientists have done toward eradicating some of the most 
dangerous diseases known. ‘The character of the exhibit in general 
shows the increased interest which the world is taking in the ques- 
tion of sanitation and improved physical condition of the human 































race. 

One of the most attractive parts of the exhibit is the graphic 
showing made by the Philippine Islands and the results of the work 
of American teachers sent to the Islands. It is evident that no 
serious efforts were made to introduce American methods further 
than was suitable for the education of the natives. The efforts 
have rather been devoted to developing a Philippine system that 
ministers to the needs with which the islanders find themselves 


confronted. 


The school situation in Chicago is erupting at so many different 
points that it would require a volume to tell of its sufferings. There 
has been discord within the Board of Education and 


Chicago 
Schools and there has been enmity between a part of the Board 
en and the Superintendent for years. During this 


period the schools have suffered and the teaching force has been 
dejected and distressed. The issues became acute when a deficit 
of undefined magnitude appeared on the horizon. People seem to 
be able to put up with disputes on mere educational matters, but 
they take notice when financial issues become large, and Chicago 
has a school deficit. 

The Board began to investigate and to devise methods of meet- 
ing or evading the deficit. It was suggested that the school year 
be shortened, that employees give up a week or so of salaries, that 
the amount be borrowed. Some said there was no deficit; others 
said it amounted to more than a million. 

After the public had been treated to several months of this, the 
City Council took a hand. A committee was created to investi- 
gate. This recalls an interesting historical fact, namely, the fact 
that in the early history of American towns the selectmen had charge 
of education. The Board is a kind of descendant of the Council 
and with fatherly concern the Council began to look into the 
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Board’s affairs. But the Board, after the manner of some descend- 
ants, refused to show the Council its books. Finally, the Mayor 
interfered and the Council investigation flickered and went out. 
Next came an investigation by the senate of the state of Illinois. 
This is also of interest to the student of educational history and 
illustrates the fact that education is a matter of state control, not 
of local initiative, even in localities with as much initiative as 


Chicago. 

The hearings of the senate committee were carried on at what 
may be described as a high tension. ‘There were all sorts of develop- 
ments and pseudo-developments. It was shown clearly that some- 
thing is wrong, but it was not shown exactly what is wrong. 
Finally, the hearings were adjourned. It was freely asserted that 
someone is playing politics; someone has been remiss in duty; 
someone is inefficient. There seemed to be a strong disposition to 
attribute much of the trouble to the Teachers’ Federation. 

The next chapter—the one which appears in the current issues, 
but will be a little behind the date when this number of the Journal 
comes from the press—is the vote of eleven of the twenty members 
ot the Board of Education evidently aimed at the Teachers’ 
Federation and embodied in the following resolution: 


1. Membership by teachers in labor unions or in organizations of teachers 
attiliated with a trade union or a federation or association of trade unions, as 
well as teachers’ organizations which have officers, business agents, or other repre- 
sentatives who are not members of the teaching force, is inimical to proper dis- 
cipline, prejudicial to the efficiency of the teaching force and detrimental to 
the welfare of the public school system, therefore such membership, affiliation 
or representation is hereby prohibited. 

2. All members of the education department who are now members of 
any such prohibited organization shall forthwith discontinue their membership 
therein and shall within three (3) months from the date of the adoption of this 
rule furnish satisfactory evidence that such membership has been discontinued. 

3. No person shall hereafter be employed in any capacity in the education 
department until such person shall state in writing that he or she is not a 
member and will not while employed in the education department become a 
member of any such prohibited organization. 

4. No member of the education department shall hereafter be eligible for 
promotion, advancement in salary or transfer from school to school until such 
person shall have stated that he or she is not a member, and will not while a 
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member of such education department become a member of any such pro- 
hibited organization. 

5. Any member of the education department who shall be found guilty 
of a violation of any provision of this rule shall be liable to fine, suspension, or 
dismissal from the service at the discretion of the board. 

The agents of the Federation have drawn to their aid the forces 
of organized labor and there have been mass meetings and court 
proceedings. The end is not yet. 

In the meantime we agree with the Chicago Herald, which gave 
its editorial judgment as follows: 

DISUNION IN THE SCHOOLS 

The Loeb resolution striking at the existence of the Teachers’ Federation 
has been passed. A shift of one vote and the result would have been different. 
The city woke yesterday to find itself confronted not merely with a fight 
between the federation and eleven members of the board but also facing threats 
of further complications, of a possibly wider extension of the struggle. 

The Herald will not here discuss the possible consequences of the board’s 
action: Litigation lasting no one knows how long, agitation in labor circles 
mounting no one knows to what heights. These are important, but not the 
most important considerations. The Herald prefers at this moment to con- 
sider the most important though most unregarded factor in this struggle: The 
boys and girls who go to the public schools. 

What is going to be the state of mind of several thousand teachers when 
the schools open in Chicago next week? Will they be prepared to give the 
best service of which they are capable to the boys and girls in their charge ? 
The answer must be ‘“‘No.”’ These teachers are human; they will begin the 
work of this scholastic year with their minds largely centered on the struggle 
just begun. Many of them will have a feeling that their professional positions 
are in some way at stake and their livelihood endangered. 

And the boys and girls who are starting to school next week will reap the 
ill effects of all this unsettlement of minds, this stirring up of agitation. The 
teachers themselves will have suffered no ill effects from the proceedings— 
that is, no material ill effects. "The members of the board will be to all intents 
and purposes as before. But even at this early stage there will be positive 
detriment—actual injury. And the pity of it is that this will fall on those 
whom both sides say they are trying to protect. 

Chicago has undergone many inconveniences during the last twelvemonth. 
And she has come up smiling from every one. But nothing, in the Herald's 
opinion, that the city has had to contend with—not even strikes or unemploy- 
ment—is more serious and unfortunate than the starting of the schools with 
such a handicap. A good beginning makes a good session and a good ending. 
A bad beginning—and the course thenceforth abounds in shoals and shallows. 
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The injunction suits talked of may or may not be filed—the other hos- 
tilities threatened may or may not materialize. The Teachers’ Federation 
may be the victim, Chicago may be the victim, the board may be the victim 
at the end of the vistas of contest that have opened. But the earliest victims, 
and the last, the most innocent and the most appealing, will be the children 
of Chicago who must suffer from the disunion of duty and attention for which 
the foundation has just been laid. 


A survey of the situation regarding the “three R’s”’ in the Des 
Moines public schools was recently conducted for the purpose of 
refuting the charges recently made that the schools 
are devoting the larger part of their time to frills. It 
was found that in Des Moines 54 per cent of a child’s 


Time Devoted 
to Fads 


time was devoted to studying or reciting one of these three subjects. 
In detail, the time is divided so that 19.8 per cent of the school 
time is devoted to reading, 11.5 per cent to language, 5 per cent to 
penmanship, 6.5 per cent to spelling, and 11.7 per cent to arith- 
metic. Of the other subjects, history gets 1.7 per cent, music 
5 per cent, 1.9 per cent goes to hygiene, 2 per cent to manual train- 
ing, 3.3 per cent to physical training, 4.8 per cent to drawing, 
7.1 per cent to geography, and ro per cent to recess. 

Such findings are doubtless typical of many centers where the 
charge is made that frills are absorbing too much time. Indeed it 
seems questionable whether the newer subjects are getting enough 
attention in Des Moines. Not until school officers see the impor- 
tance of comparative studies of this type conducted on a large scale 
is it going to be possible to adjust educational activities to the best 
examples of current practice. 


The city of Oakland, California, like many another city in the 
United States, has grown restless in recent years because of the 


Conte of increased cost of conducting schools. A new admin- 
Schools in istration went into power recently on a platform of 
Oakland 


economy. ‘The schools were threatened with a reduc- 
tion in their funds. At this point the Board of Education called 
in Professor Cubberley to study their situation, to suggest possible 
economies, and to give them an expert’s judgment regarding their 
expenditures. Professor Cubberley rendered a report which has 
been printed by the Board and is available in pamphlet form. 
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The report reviews the facts and contains various comparative 
tables which show the citizens of Oakland what their city is doing 
as contrasted with other cities. Possible changes are discussed, 
with the net result that the report becomes a vigorous appeal for 
continuation and enlargement of the funds given to education. It 
is shown that the cost of vocational schools, of ungraded rooms, of 
health inspection and physical examinations, as well as of the 
extension of the regular classwork of the schools, is inevitably 
higher than was the cost of the limited forms of education offered 
by the city ten years and more ago. But the appeal for funds is 
made the more emphatic when it is shown that each of these 
activities is economically managed and the results are evident. 

Such reports as this ought to be prepared and issued to tax- 
payers in every city. There ought to be a constant appeal to 
those who pay for the schools to understand and appreciate the 
work being done. ‘There would be less misunderstanding and rest- 
lessness about costs if this were done. 


The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of Boston 
emphasizes the efforts being made there to induce teachers to 
Teachers and C0-operate in the investigation of educational prob- 
Professional Jems and in the determination and execution of school 
ene policies. Itis held that democratic education demands 
a much more active participation in the larger aspects of the work by 
teachers than has usually been the case in the past. The frequently 
noted tendency of teachers to organize for the sole purpose of 
improving their pecuniary rewards is deprecated. Development 
of professional capacity and of the larger consciousness of the aims 
and methods of education is regarded as the best way to secure that 
financial recognition which is deserved. 

Among the activities of teachers in the Boston system respond- 
ing to this view the report mentions the following: Principals, 
sub-masters, masters’ assistants, and first assistants in charge of 
primary buildings each have monthly meetings of a distinctly edu- 
cational character. There are similar meetings of the household 
arts teachers and the music teachers, and weekly meetings of the 


kindergarten and special class teachers. The latter have prepared 
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a course of study during the year. Councils of high-school teachers, 
one for each subject, hold monthly meetings. They advise on 
courses and textbooks. There is a School Men’s Club organized 
for the investigation of educational problems. Elementary 
teachers have been engaged in the revision of the course of study. 
Forty committees representing every schoo] district and involving 
359 teachers have been actively concerned in this work. It is 
planned to submit their reports, when made, to eight committees 
on standards to harmonize and unify the course. There is, besides, 
a committee of elementary teachers on textbooks whose recommenda- 
tions carry great weight. Such, the report says, are some of the 
activities that are bringing about the co-operation of the entire 
school force in the work of educating the children of Boston. 
Legislation of the current year has brought several more states 


into line on the matter of compulsory education laws. ‘Texas, 
South Carolina, and Florida have each passed acts 


Compulsory : Gis : - 

Education in Which, if not all that might be desired, do at least 
Southern commit the states named to this policy. The Texas 
States 


law requires the attendance of children between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, for sixty days the first year, eighty 
days the second year, and one hundred days thereafter. It pro- 
vides for attendance officers, fixes penalties for violations, and 
authorizes the establishment of parental or truant schools where 
necessary. The law goes into effect September 1, 1916. 

The South Carolina law affects only such local tax districts as 
choose to adopt it, but vigorous efforts are being made to hasten 
this adoption everywhere. Seventy-one districts had taken such 
action by the first of July. The Florida law is similar, requiring, 
however, only a 25 per cent vote to carry its adoption in each dis- 
trict or precinct. Here, as in South Carolina, the general adoption 
is being strongly urged. 

In Alabama, where there is as yet no such law, it seems likely 
that the present campaign against illiteracy will result in the passage 
of one during the next term of the legislature. There are only two 
or three other states now lacking such legislation, and it will doubt- 
less be but a short time till the principle is recognized and enforced 
throughout the United States. 
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It seems probable that during the next session of Congress 
serious attention will be given to the question of vocational educa- 
Federal Aid tion and federal support. The effort to obtain such 
for Vocational support, unsuccessful now for a number of years, has 
mianuiion received a decided impetus from the present spread 
of information about European practice. The feeling is becoming 
marked that in the coming epoch our national prosperity will depend 
largely on the degree of governmental intelligence and interest 
directed toward industrial conditions. The task of providing 
adequate training for the nation’s workers is regarded as much 
beyond local resources, while at the same time its definite relation 
to national prestige clearly warrants and legalizes federal support. 

The commission appointed a year ago by President Wilson to 
study vocational education and national aid therefore has prepared 
a bill in line with this public sentiment. The Smith-Hughes bill, 
as it is called, provides for federal expenditures of about $1,700,000 
for the first year and an annual increase till a maximum of $7,200,000 
is reached in 1924. It seems fair to prophesy that this measure, 
or one of similar import, will receive sufficient support at the coming 


session to insure its passage. 


The passage by the last Pennsylvania legislature of a child- 
labor law requiring that the children now at work in the state 
attend continuation schools for at least eight hours a 


Training of 2 ; “ 
week has created an immediate demand for properly 


Continuation 

School In- trained teachers. 

structors in The situation is being met by conducting special 
Pennsylvania 


training schools in some of the cities and by special 
classes in the state normal schools. There will be a demand for at 
least 500 teachers so trained by January 1, 1916, when the law goes 
into effect. 

The training of these teachers consists at the present stage of 
giving them the right point of view, of instilling a proper idea of 
what continuation schools ought to be and do. Candidates are 
being sent out to visit the factories and other places of industry to 
gain familiarity with the conditions under which children are 
employed, and to determine, so far as is possible, what sort of 
instruction in the continuation schools will be of greatest practical 


benefit to them. 
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Probably some of the manufacturers will establish continuation 
schools in connection with their own plants, but it is expected now 
that the greater part of the children will be taken care of by the 
public schools. The experiment is one that will be watched with 
very great interest by the whole country. 


New evidence of the difficulty attending the successful local 
organization and management of teachers’ pensions is furnished by 


New York the reported bankruptcy of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Teachers’ Fund of New York City. This condition of affairs 
Pensions 


was made known by Comptroller Prendergast in 
August in a report in which he distributes the blame pretty evenly 
between the Board of Education and the teachers themselves. 

The Board, in his opinion, has been apathetic and indifferent 
to the welfare of the pension fund, while the teachers have been 
unwilling to make even a reasonable sacrifice to insure its stability. 
And so it comes about that of the $98,000 needed to pay the August 
pensions only $58,c00 are available, and the condition promises 
only to become worse during the remainder of the year. 

It appears likely that relief will come only through the loan of 
immediate funds by the city authorities. Signs of a disposition on 
the part of these authorities to withhold such aid seriously threatens 
the loss of income by teachers already retired. It will doubtless 
require the co-operation of school authorities, teachers, and city 
officials to effect a reorganization on a satisfactory actuarial basis. 


The months just passed witnessed what seems to have been a 
remarkable increase in public-school] summer sessions. Notices of 


the first trial of this plan were very numerous, coming 
Summer 


; from all parts of the country and from cities of every 
Sessions ‘ 


class. There was slight indication that any city 

which had previously tried a summer session was ready to aban- 
don it, although some were greatly: handicapped by lack of funds. 
One of the largest of these voluntary summer schools, relative 

to the population of the city, was held at South Bend, Indiana. 
Here for the third successive year the trustees voted the necessary 
support, strongly indorsed by community sentiment. Superintend- 
ent L. J. Montgomery reports that all buildings were operated for 
eight weeks, and work given in all grades except the kindergarten. 
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The enrolment was 2,734, an increase of 520 over the preceding 
year, fully 35 per cent of the number belonging at the close of the 
regular session in May. If only grades 1 to 8 are considered, the 
summer enrolment amounted to 40 per cent of the number belong- 
ingin May. ‘The daily attendance was 2,023, and 85 teachers were 
employed. It was particularly noticeable that the children of 
foreign parents attended in greatest numbers. 

Of the children who failed to make their grades at the close of 
the second semester of the regular session, 631 were advanced 
through this summer work, besides 250 who did advance work for 
a semester’s credit. The expense to the schoo! city was materially 
lower, of course, than during the regular school months. 

Experiences such as this at South Bend, repeated in many 
cities everywhere, are bound to act as strong arguments for the 
all-year school. It seems but a matter of a few years before that 
policy will be in operation in many places. 

In the recent publication of a bulletin showing the results of a 
co-operative investigation, by means of the Courtis Tests, of the 
arithmetic in twenty Indiana cities, Indiana Univer- 


The Uni- i ; : . 
versity and sity reflects again the modern trend in the relations 
the Ele- of the university to the public school. The investi- 
in” gation recorded in this bulletin involved the testing 
chool 


of 8,712 children in grades 5 to 8 in May, 1914. 
Marking the papers, computing and tabulating medians, etc., were 
attended to by the teachers of the classes concerned. ‘The compari- 
son of results and the drawing of conclusions were the work of the 
university through its psychological laboratory. 

A significant outcome of this investigation is the proposal of an 
Indiana standard based on the median scores of the twenty cities. 
A contribution is also made to the discussion of such points as ‘the 
time of beginning the study of arithmetic, and the amount of time 
devoted to the study of arithmetic.”’ 

Further studies of this co-operative nature extending to reading, 
causes of elimination and failure in Indiana high schools, and age- 
grade tables are now under way as a result of the establishment by 
the university board of trustees of a bureau of co-operative research. 
It is the intention to make public by means of bulletins the results 
of such researches as soon as they are worked out. 
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Several plans for the grading of teachers have been elaborated 
in which the effort is made to give in great detail all of the char- 
acteristics which contribute in any essential way to success in the 
classroom. ‘The practical use of these grading systems is for the 
most part prevented by their complexity. The ordinary super- 
intendent does not feel that he has the time or the knowledge 
necessary to a careful rating of each teacher on his staff, and the 
actual outcomes of such efforts as have been made to rate teachers 
under these systems present so many inconsistencies that school 
men are reluctant to take them up. , The problem is for the time 
being, therefore, in what may be called the investigational stage. 

Mr. Boyce has made a vigorous attack on the problem.’ He 
elaborated a scorecard covering the five matters of personal equip- 
ment, social and professional equipment, school management, 
technique of teaching, and results of teaching. He then secured 
a large number of ratings and carefully analyzed the results. 

It appears that the ratings on personal and general characteris- 
tics are vague. The evaluation of management and teaching is 
more definite and the estimation of results is again not independent 
of the estimate formed in the two preceding matters. 

The study will be helpful to a superintendent or principal even 
if he does not use the whole card. It is suggestive, in the first place, 
in that it calls attention to the characteristics which a teacher ought 
to possess, and, in the second place, because it gives some idea 
based on careful study of the extent to which these characteristics 
should be considered in rating a teacher. 


The telling of stories is an ancient educational device. To 
some extent every successful teacher knows and practices the art. 


“Methods for Measuring Teachers’ Efficiency.” Part II of the Fourteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Chicago: The University 


of Chicago Press, 1915. Pp. 83. 
g , : 
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Of late there has been something of a revival of story-telling as an 
explicit and conscious form of school exercise. In a volume which 
has just appeared’ a comprehensive summary is given of the ma- 
terial available for such exercises. 

The book is perhaps most useful for the bibliography of stories 
which is printed in the appendix. Here the teacher can find the 
titles of most of the books on story-telling and many of the books 
of stories for children. 

The book also sets forth in some detail the device of turning 
bottles into puppets which may be used in dramatizing stories. 
The bottle people, as they are called, are easily made by children 
and they have certain obvious advantages in personal stability over 
most dolls. They are described as taking on certain fixed char- 
acteristics so that they serve quite as do the puppets in a real show 
to arouse expectation of typical reactions. The device sounds 
most captivating and ought to furnish many a child with the 
means of expressing his desire for dramatization. 

The book also contains some arguments in support of the 
educational value of story-telling and some directions as to how 
to do it. The stories are classified so that the teacher will be 
guided in the selection of material. The publishers are so enthusi- 
astic about these various features that they have inserted in place 
of the preface a modest note setting forth the virtues of the book in 
the following terms: 

It is the most comprehensive book that has been written. It covers all the 
aspects of the subject: the value of stories; the kind of stories children like at 
different ages; devices for making stories effective; picture stories; drama- 
tized stories; the relation of stories to play; the use of stories in building 
character; stories in the home, the school, and the church; professional story- 
telling, etc. 

One is tempted to remark in a critical way on part of this pro- 
gram, but perhaps it is best to treat it as the outbursts of family 
enthusiasm on the appearance of a new member. Or, to change 
the figure, we may pass much of this as the unrestrained remarks 
of a specialist. The only warning that perhaps ought to be sounded 


* Manual of Stories. By William Byron Forbush. Philadelphia: George W. 


Jacobs & Co., 1915. Pp. 310. 
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is that the school which devotes most of its energy to story-telling 
is likely to build up character less than the school which has reci- 
tations in due form. 


Three contributions to the educational organization of play 
have come to hand during the month. The first is a recreation 
survey of Ipswich, Massachusetts." Mr. Knight watched the 
children of that city to see what they actually do after school. 
Out of 696 who were observed, 262 were merely idling. Of the 
total number, 233 boys and 197 girls were spending the two hours 
immediately after school on the street. These facts—which can 
doubtless be paralleled in any similar community in the country 
make a strong appeal for better organization of recreational facili- 
ties. Mr. Knight has given an interesting example of the way in 
which present opportunities can be understood and new oppor- 
tunities added. There must be someone in every city who will 
take the responsibility of organizing recreation. It seems natural 
for the school to assume a part at least of this duty. On the other 
hand, the cost of the enterprise and the importance of bringing into 
the recreational centers not only the children but also adults give 
school officers pause. They are so much absorbed in properly 
organizing the school hours that they sometimes despair of organ- 
izing the whole life of the children. Mr. Knight has shown one 
way of dealing with the perplexing situation. Let school people 
at least make to the community a clear statement of present condi- 
tions and a strong appeal for improvement. A survey is a whole- 
some means of educating the public and a legitimate means of 
discharging a part at least of the school’s obligation by placing 
the responsibility on the whole city. 

But a survey and a plan are not enough, even though the school 
is primarily concerned with the regular school hours. The life of 
pupils out of school hours has too important a bearing on the life 
of these same pupils in school to be left to chance. Plans for 
organizing play will therefore always be read with interest. 


* Play and Recreation in a Town of 6,000. By Howard R. Knight. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1915. Pp. 98. 
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Principal F. J. Reilly, of School No. 33 of the Bronx, New York 
City, has given an account of the way in which the boys of several 
New York schools have been interested in organized play.*. In 
this book there is presented an argument for a system which shall 
stimulate every boy in the school to improve on his own physical 
record. To this end there ought to be a record and there ought 
to be a systematic series of exercises which will help every boy to 
improve himself. The book tells that there is a cross-bar in every 
door in the school to which any boy may go and chin himself when- 
ever he can do so without disturbing his work or that of others. 
Shades of our forefathers! Can anyone picture cross-bars for 
chinning one’s self in the doors of the Boston Latin School ? 

Mr. Reilly tells not only how the boys are provided with oppor- 
tunity, but also of results. He gives a brief chapter on the exten- 
sion of the experiment to girls. All this he does with an enthusiasm 
which shows that one who has seen the experiment is sure to 
become a propagandist. 

Still more comprehensive is the book by Mr. Henry S. Curtis, 
Mr. Curtis has here 


&d « 


that copious writer and lecturer on play. 
brought together a series of concrete examples illustrating how the 
play movement has been organized and much definite advice and 
direction as to the forms which it may advantageously take. 


Some vears ago Mr. Foght was sent to Denmark by the Bureau 
of Education to make a study of the rural schools which have 
been so influential in changing the economic and social conditions 
of that state. He found much that absorbed his attention and 
seemed to him worthy of imitation in this country. Three bulle- 
tins of the Bureau have made various aspects of the situation 
known to school officers and the interest has been great enough to 
justify the publication of a volume reviewing the whole situation.’ 

t Rational Athletics for Boys. By F¥. J. Reilly. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1915. Pp. 125. 

2 The Practical Conduct of Play. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. 330. 

3 Rural Denmark and Its Schools. By Harold W. Foght. New York: Macmillan, 


1915. Pp. 355. 
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The book discusses the general material and social background 
of the schools, then gives an account of the elementary rural schools, 
and finally describes the special agricultural schools and the folk 
high schools in which the whole community life is made to center. 
One gets from these descriptions a vivid notion of a thrifty, culti- 
vated people who have learned, not only how to make their 
farms produce, but also how to live. The various chapters give 
the courses of study, the methods of organization, and a full state- 
ment of the social activities which extend the school beyond the 
strictly academic work. 

When one begins to discuss the possibility of doing the same 
sort of thing in the United States, he finds difficulties. Mr. Foght 
would not advocate a wholesale effort to imitate, for the national 
characteristics of our people are different from those of the Danes. 
But he argues with vigor for an intelligent borrowing of much that 
the Danes have done and he makes a case which seems very strong. 

Perhaps the most impressive difference between Denmark 
and this country is to be found in the fact that our people are not 
driven by sheer necessity to consider ways and means of improv- 
ing rural conditions. With the great diversity of our industries 
and social opportunities there is a strong temptation to lay empha- 
sis on other industries and other modes of life than those of the 
farmer. In many rural American communities the progressive 
individuals are abandoning the farm, while in Denmark the state 
is so small and its resources so limited that there is no alternative, 
if comfort is to be produced at all, but to improve rural conditions. 
This fact makes it all the more important that we should have 
examples of successful reorganization of rural life brought to our 
attention. If necessity is absent, intelligence should carry us in 
the direction of improvement. Mr. Foght’s book will help the 
movement, which is well under way in this country, to make rural 
life better and more productive. 


The appearance of a second edition’ of Professor Dewey’s 
well-known book, School and Society, gives an opportunity to 


* The School and Society. By John Dewey. Chicago: The University of Chicago 


Press, 1915. Pp. 164. 
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comment on the influence of the earlier edition of this book and 
calls for a description of the changes which the author has thought 
it wise to introduce in the new edition. 

When Professor Dewey brought out the first edition of School 
and Society, in 1899, he found a very eager audience for the doc- 
trines of innovation which he had to teach. From a broad socio- 
logical and ethical point of view Dewey called attention to radical 
economic changes which have been going on in society and out- , 
lined the corresponding changes which must be made in the organi- 
zation and course of study of the schools. He called attention, in 
his second chapter, to the necessity of making all of these changes 
with due recognition of the child’s intellectual and physical and 
moral nature. In the third chapter he pointed out the fact that 
our present school organization is very defective because of its 
failure to bring together the different educational agencies in any 
unified way. In the earlier edition, the fourth chapter contained a 
sketch of the history of the laboratory school which Dewey founded. 
The questions that were to be investigated by that school were 
outlined, and oné derived a clear understanding from that chapter 
of the reason why Dewey called his school a laboratory school. 
Furthermore, the questions raised by Dewey made it evident even 
tp the inexperienced reader that educational experimentation is 
very much needed in order to improve both the method of instruc- 
tion and the organization of the curriculum. In the present edi- 
tion the author has seen fit to omit this fourth chapter. Those 
who are familiar with the earlier edition will feel that there is a 
distinct loss in omitting this discussion of the important experiment 
which Professor Dewey inaugurated. 

As a substitute for the fourth chapter of the earlier edition we 
now have a series of chapters which are reprints of articles pub- 
lished by Professor Dewey in the Elementary School Record. There 
are discussions of the psychology of elementary education, of 
Froebel’s principles of education, of the psychology of occupations, 
of the development of attention, and of the aim of history in ele- 
mentary education. In a certain sense, these somewhat more 
abstract discussions of educational principles cover the same 
ground that was covered in the statement about the experimental 
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school, but one feels the loss of the more definite personal tone 
which characterized the earlier book. 

The present form of the volume is, perhaps, more useful as a 
general textbook than was the earlier form. Certainly the reprint- 
ing of those discussions from the Elementary School Record will 
make them more accessible to a wider range of readers, and the 
book now stands as a clear statement of the principles which have 
exercised a broadening influence in American and English education 
and have been widely accepted since their author enunciated them. 
In the author’s prefatory note to the second edition there is a com- 
ment which expresses the situation better than it can be expressed 
in any other way: “The writer may perhaps be permitted a word 
to express his satisfaction that the educational point of view pre- 
sented in this book is not so novel as it was fifteen years ago; and 
his desire to believe that the educational experiment of which the 
book is an outgrowth has not been without influence in the change.”’ 

Certainly Professor Dewey may rest assured of the very great 
influence of his book. It is given only to a few men to write 
educational classics. Since Spencer wrote his essays there has not 
been a more important contribution to educational reform than 
Dewey’s School and Society. 


For some years past the faculty of the Francis W. Parker 
School has issued a yearbook, describing some phase of the work of 
that school which seems to them to be of the greatest significance. 
A fourth volume’ of this yearbook has just appeared and the authors 
have supplied the following review of its purposes and contents: 

This volume, prepared by the faculty of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, deals with ‘‘Education through Concrete Experience—A Series of 
Illustrations.” It is‘a distinctive contribution to literature on education, and 
presents in a variety of phases the work which has been carried out in this 
school. Those who have read Vols. I, II, and III will welcome the present 
volume. Those interested in the vocational aspects of education will find the 
book particularly helpful. 

The importance of providing adequate concrete experience and imagery 
as the basis of all school work, of motivating the work by relating it to the 


* Francis W. Parker School Year Book, Volume IV, June, 1915. Chicago: Pub- 
lished by the School. Pp. 186. 
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actual needs and occupations of the children, and of carrying over the know]- 
edge gained into purposeful activities, cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
The absence of opportunities in the average school for children to turn what 
they are learning to immediate practical use is largely responsible for their dis- 
like of school work and their desire to leave it for more interesting fields. 

The present volume contains illustrated articles on ‘‘ Mental Imagery in 
Geography,” ‘The Pupil’s Experience as the Source of His Problems in Arith- 
metic,” “‘Experience-Building in the Teaching of Geometry,” ‘‘ Points of Con- 
tact of English with School Activities,” ‘‘How Dramatization of Stories Helps 
in Teaching Modern Languages,” ‘School Heating and Ventilation—A Study 
in Applied Physics,” “Some Laboratory Experiments Involving Real Chemical 
Problems,” ‘‘The Study of an Industry,” ‘A Study of Foods and Food Sup- 
ply,” ‘“‘Excursions,”’ and several other articles relating to both elementary- 
and high-school teaching. 


The Manual Arts Press has done much to assist teachers in 
working out the details of manual-training courses. Such courses 
require devices and material that are not always easy to produce 
in the shop itself. A new folder’ has just appeared in which are 
given a number of definite working drawings for simple objects that 
can be constructed in the workshop. There are working drawings 
for a fern stand, a farm gate, a reading-lamp, etc. In each case 
reference is made to the Manual Training Journal published by the 
same press in which the problem and design are discussed. These 
working drawings are on thin, oiled paper, ready to be used for 
making blue-prints. The teacher is thus supplied with a ready 
means of introducing students to the methods of the constructive 
shop. 


Professor Kirkpatrick has found a new and very interesting field 
for systematic education.?, As he points out in the preface, all 
children are called on to assume certain grave personal and social 
responsibilities in connection with the use of money, but nowhere 
is there a school which thinks this subject one of enough importance 
to make it a topic of serious treatment. Indeed, the case is even 
worse, for the school usually treats of money under the head of 

t Shop Problems, 1914-15. Edited by Albert F. Siepert. Peoria, Ill.: Manual 
(rts Press. 

2 The Use of Money. By E. A. Kirkpatrick. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Pp. 226. 
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number problems and thinks of the child as adequately trained in 
the idea of money because he can make change or count. 

The fact is that money is a social institution. Through its use 
the child is introduced to the broad organizations of civilization. 
In concrete ways in family life he must appreciate his responsi- 
bilities and the use of money in setting up these responsibilities. 

Professor Kirkpatrick has prepared a series of studies which will 
interest parents as well as teachers. He writes on ‘Spending 
Money,” ‘Saving Money,” “Buying Clothes,” ‘Keeping <Ac- 
counts,” and numerous other topics which serve to illustrate his 
fundamental idea. 


The Division of Reference and Research of the New York 
Schools is one of the nine bureaus of efficiency that have been organ- 
ized in school systems of the United States for the purpose of apply- 
ing scientific methods to educational problems. Publication No. 6" 
of this bureau is a pamphlet of 75 pages giving in detail nearly all of 
the standard tests and scales. In the words of the introduction: 


A demand has arisen for a manual that should contain all the tests and 
standards that have been formulated up to the present time. This demand 
the 1915 Year Book attempts to satisfy. This issue contains tests in Arithme- 
tic, English, including composition, reading, dictation, and spelling, Hand- 
writing, Geography, and Drawing, that have been devised for the purpose of 
measuring the products of the educational process. The value of such tests 
for teachers and supervisors may be briefly summarized: 

Teachers may employ standardized tests for the purpose of determining 
the needs and progress of their pupils. They can judge the efficiency of the 
methods employed. ‘They are in a position to rate their own work, as to its 
success in the completion of a definite task set before them, not by their super- 
visors, but by the capabilities of the children before them. When teachers are 
acquainted with the standard scores for the grade in any subject, they are able 
to determine whether they are attaining the standards proposed. Further- 
more, teachers are able to diagnose the weaknesses of the class, localize the 
problems, and adopt ways and means for their solution. 

By the use of standardized tests, supervisory officials are in a position to 
analyze conditions in a school or system of schools. They are able to make 

* Teachers’ Year Book of Educational Investigations. Edited by Isidore Springer. 


Issued by the Division of Reference and Research, Department of Education, The 
City of New York, 1o15. 
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supervision more effective. Aims are made definite. Supervisors are in a 
position to know in what particulars teachers are weak, and where they need 
strengthening. Comparison with schools in similar social environments 
becomes possible. 

Many of the tests set forth in this manual are tentative. The claim has 
nowhere been made that the final form of the tests has been determined. 
Revision of the tests which will meet the various objections to them will no 
doubt be made as the result of many experiments and investigations. 

The danger of relying on these tests is pointed out in the last 
paragraph of the quotation. Unfortunately many teachers and 
supervisors who have of late been making use of these scales have 
not realized that back of each standard there is a body of principles 
which constantly need to be applied in new-ways to individual 
children. 

Some of the principals of elementary schools in St. Louis, for 
example, have issued a St. Louis writing scale. ‘They have doubt- 
less learned more in the process of making the scale than they 
could have by merely applying the work of others to their schools. 
They profit by getting at the principles and mastering these under- 


lying considerations. 


The importance of reading as a part of the school program is 
easy to demonstrate by an appeal to any elementary-school pro- 
gram. A handbook of devices for teaching reading is therefore 
always welcome. Miss Jenkins has given in her monograph* some 
excellent suggestions worked out in much detail for the conduct 
of reading lessons in the lower grades. She has also included in 
her discussions some of the results of psychological studies. The 
handling of this scientific material is hardly to be described as 
satisfactory, but it calls attention to the fact that there are studies 
of reading which ought ultimately to illuminate the teacher’s task 
by showing what is going on in children’s minds when they are 
beginning to use printed and written words. 

The book emphasizes throughout the importance of thought- 
getting and suggests methods of inducing and testing thought- 
processes. The paragraphs in which the suggestion is made that 

t Reading in the Primary Grades. By Frances Jenkins. Riverside Educational 


Monographs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 125. 
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children ought by their intonation to demonstrate their appreciation 
of the situation referred to in the text are not unlikely to mislead 
some. ‘There is nothing so artificial as the effort of a child to express 
anger, for example, in his intonation when he is reading about an 
angry man. The fact is the child ought not to express anger in 
such a case. ‘The true attitude of the reader in such a case differs 
radically from the attitude of the person described. 

In treating of scientific methods of drill and testing, the author 
makes some excellent suggestions as to the way in which this testing 
should be carried out. She does not, however, complete the dis- 
cussion. What should a teacher do with the results of such tests ? 
There is no greater danger at the present time than that which grows 
out of the collection of scientific material which is not used. 
Teachers are urged to make tests and they are very willing to do 
so, and then they are confronted with the fact that the results are 
very difficult to turn into productive practice. No one ought to 
recommend tests unless he can at the same time tell how to use 
results in modifying and improving practice. 

Finally, it may be noted that this book, like many another on 
reading, comments somewhat vaguely on the distinction between 
oral and silent reading. There can be no doubt that a psychological 
analysis of the reading process shows very clearly the importance 
of silent reading. Methods are, however, very difficult to develop 
and tests are obscure. Furthermore, it is not evident that silent 
reading can be successfully introduced in the lower grades. The 
distinction gets in this book little attention after it is made. 

The book will draw the attention of teachers to many important 
and interesting problems in spite of the difficulties which have been 


pointed out. As a book of devices it is very suggestive. 
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CoRN AND Its PRopucTs 
A SERIES OF LESSONS IN HOME ECONOMICS GIVEN TO THE FIFTH GRADE 

OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

A study of the growth of Indian corn and of the many uses to 
which different parts of the plant are put forms one of the principal 
topics for study in natural science during the second half of the 
fifth school year. Previous work in institutional history has 
familiarized the child with the large part Indian corn played in the 
earliest American households. His interest in the raising of corn 
and in many of the products which are made from it is further 
enhanced by the fact that quite a number of these same products 
are readily prepared in the laboratory. It is also possible to obtain 
a large amount of free or inexpensive illustrative material which 
helps to emphasize to him in a concrete way the important part 
which corn plays in many present-day industries. For these reasons 
and because the average family is concerned in so many ways with 
corn and its products I have developed a series of twenty-six lessons 
using corn as a basis. 

To prevent needless duplication, that part of the course on corn 
which can be taught most readily in the foods laboratory is given 
by the teacher of home economics and omitted by the teacher of 
elementary science. In the accompanying sample pages from the 
fifth-grade general science outline the problems starred are some 
of those carried out by the teacher of home economics, the 
conspectus given in this article indicating the plan followed. 

The class to which this series is given meets twice each week, a 
half-hour recitation period being followed after several days by a 
laboratory period of an hour. Any new topic is usually discussed 
in the recitation period and a proper course of action decided upon; 
this is carried out in the following laboratory period. Sometimes 
a second recitation period is needed to finish a given discussion or 
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laboratory exercise. Rarely is anything done in the laboratory 
which has not been talked over in the class and a suitable method 
of procedure arrived at by the children and the teacher. A suf- 
ficient number of lessons is worked out in this article to indicate 
the method pursued. 


SELECTED TOPICS IN A SPECIAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE COURSE 
FIFTH GRADE 


A. Study of Starch and Starchy Foods 
I. Problem: What are some of the properties (peculiarities) of starch? 
What can we find out about it? 
A. Hand pupils pieces of common starch, chalk, salt, and sugar. 
1. Color of starch. Compare with chalk. Mark on board with 
both. 
2. Hardness. Scrape; drop on desk; break. 
3. Brittleness. Rub between fingers—powders with a crackling 
noise. 
+. Solubility. Compare with salt and sugar. 


a) Drop sugar and salt in water. Dissolves. 

b) Drop starch in water. Sinks. Why? 

c) Crush the starch in water—thick, milky, opaque solution. 
Why? Set it aside. 

d) Pour boiling water on starch, a little at first. Add more, stir. 
Does starch dissolve ? 

e) Do the cold and hot starch solutions become clear on stand- 


ing ? 
IT. Problem: How can you tell starch from other substances ? 
A. Have pupils make a pasty solution of starch and add a few drops 
of iodine to a part of it. Makes it blue. 
B. Test some chalk, salt, sugar with iodine. 


“IIT. Problem: Can we turn starch into any other substance ? 
A. (1) Test some cooked starch paste with iodine. Combine 1 cup 
water, 1 tablespoonful cooked starch paste, and 1 teaspoonful 
con. HCl. Cook to a syrup, keeping up the volume of H.0. 
If still acid, add a little alkali to neutralize. 
(2) Syrup is made from what part of the corn grain? How ? 


*IV. Problem: What test can we make to be sure we have sugar ? 
A. Put some syrup in a test tube, 1 teaspoonful, add 3 teaspoonful 
each of Fehling’s solution I and IT, boil till red precipitate appears. 
B. Put some of the sweet substance from Problem III with Fehling’s 


solution I and II and boil. Result ? 
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Problem: Are starch and sugar present in any vegetables and fruits used 


A. Assign raw foods to test and tabulate results as follows: 


Food Starch Sugar 





Comerain........... 
Potato... 

Flour... eye 
| ee 
Oe eee 
CWranwe. 66... — 
Le eee 
ee 


OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON CORN 


FIFTH GRADE 


1. Fresh corn 





A. Forms 
a) Whole grains 
b) Pulp 
B. Dishes 
a) Scalloped corn 
b) Cream of corn soup 


Dried corn 
A. Whole grains 
a) Lye hominy 
(1) Preparation 
(2) Conversion into samp, grits 
B. Ground grain—cornmeal 
a) Preparation of dishes—corn cakes, muffins, mush 
b) Starch 
(t) Preparation, identification 
(2) Identification in other food materials 
Uses in household 
Products 
(a) British gum or dextrin 
1) Preparation 
2) Identification 
3) Uses (sizing cloth and paste-making) 
(6) Corn syrup or glucose 
1) Preparation 
2) Identification 
3) Uses (sweetening and candy-making) 


(3 
(4 
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The preliminary recitation periods are used to examine carefully 
the corn grain, both dried and soaked, to learn the color, size, shape, 
and hardness, and to identify the parts of the grain. A hand lens 


PLAN OF RECITATION AND LABORATORY PERIODS 


RECITATION PERtops, } Hour Eacu; FoLLowepD By LABORATORY PERIODS, 
t Hour EAcu 


| 

















1. Examination of corn grain. | Cooking of fresh corn grains whole—scalloped 
corn. 

2. Continuation of recitation one. Cooking of fresh corn pulp—cream of corn 
| soup. 

2. Poles iration of ye e houday. Preparation of cormeal from whole dried grain. 


Collection of samples for a permanent exhibit. 


= eee ee ee al — 


4. Continuation of recitation three. | Examination of soaked corn grains. 
Preparation of hominy, samp, and grits. 
Collection of samples of above for permanent 
exhibit. 








5. Oral review. Preparation of dishes from cornmeal—mush. 





6. Extraction of starc h pe corn- Identification of starch in other foods. 
meal. 
Identification « of starch. 


| 


Preparation of dishes from cornmeal, continued 








T pinlanion of results from labora-| 








tory six. —corncakes. 

8. E xamination of raw and cooked} Utilization of physical properties of starch in 
starch to find its physical proper- preparation of cornstarch pudding. 
ties. 

9: PB roduct tion ond itilization of Brit-| Preparation of dishes from cornmeal, continued 


ish gum or dextrin. | —corn muffins. 





10. Discussion of process of convert-| Preparation of corn syrup from cornstarch. 
ing starch to sy yrup. 





; Sdentification of syrup in other) Completion of laboratory ten and final tabula- 
foods. tions. 





12. Ore ri review of recitation ond labo-| Preparation of candy from Karo. 
ratory ten. 


c3. 2 entinn ¢ of iii af ist or luncheon) Preparation and serving of meal. 
from corn. 





is used during this study. The names and locations of parts of the 
grains are considered, both individual and blackboard drawings 
being used to point the discussion. Each child soaks some of the 
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dried grains in a lye solution as the first step in the preparation of 
lye hominy. After several weeks of soaking, a laboratory period is 
devoted to the removal of the hull from the grains, which are then 
washed repeatedly and dried in a slow oven (125° C.) to make 
hominy. 

The laboratory periods paralleling these first recitations are 
occupied, first, with the preparation of dishes from fresh corn in its 
various forms, and, secondly, with the preparation of the various 
forms of dried corn found on the market. In the first case fresh 
corn on the cob should be used. These lessons are given each year 
in October and February. At such seasons fresh corn is a financial 
impossibility, even with unlimited resources and a city market on 
which to depend. As a substitute for fresh whole grains, canned 
corn is used, while canned kornlet takes the place of the pulp of the 
fresh grain. Scalloped corn and cream of corn soup are the dishes 
prepared. In the second case the dried grain is converted into 
samp, grits, and cornmeal. An old-fashioned “coffee mill’ is used 
for the grinding, the coarseness of the adjustment and the subse- 
quent siftings governing the character of the finished product. The 
meal made is utilized in the preparation of typical cornmeal dishes, 
mush, corncakes, and corn bread. The supply of cornmeal is 
replenished as needed by the grinding of additional grain. 

The following recitation periods are occupied in the extraction 
of starch from some of the ground meal and in the making of certain 
products derived from it. The identification test for starch and 
its application to a large number of other food materials always 
proves an interesting problem and gives rise to a consideration of 
possible methods of recording data. During a laboratory period 
the physical characteristics are studied and its thickening power 
further illustrated by the preparation of cornstarch pudding. 

The products derived from starch which are considered in this 
course are British gum and glucose. Glucose is readily prepared in 
the laboratory by using a pressure cooker. A small quantity of 
starch cooked to opalescence is cooked under twenty pounds’ pres- 
sure until it will respond to the test used for sugar or glucose. ‘The 
test is usually given after a half-hour’s cooking. This same result 
may be achieved by means of the addition of a small amount of 
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acid to a starch paste which is cooked in an evaporating dish until 
the desired response is given.’ A fair imitation of commercial 
British gum is made by drying out starch washed from the ground 
grain until it is light brown in color. A small amount of this 
material when ground to powder and combined with water is quite 
sticky in character. Its power to stiffen fabrics is illustrated with 
a piece of cloth which is dipped in the solution and dried. 

In order to emphasize in a more concrete way the use of corn as 
a food material the final recitation and laboratory periods are used 
for the preparation and serving of either a corn breakfast or a corn 
luncheon. So far as possible the dishes served are made from corn 
or contain some corn product. The class composes, writes, and 
delivers the invitations to the guests. 


TYPICAL RECITATIONS AND LABORATORY LESSONS 


One of the recitations and one of the laboratory lessons as 
actually carried out in the classroom are given to illustrate the 
method used in presenting this material. 


RECITATION 6 

“Of what did we find the corn endosperm is largely composed ?”’  (Starch.) 
“Tf I gave you some of the endosperm of a grain how could you prove that it 
contained starch, Mary?” (By looking at it.) ‘‘How would you know that 
it was not powdered sugar ?”’ (By tasting it.) ‘‘How would you know it was 
not chalk ?”’ This usually carries the question outside the experience of the 
child and the instructor says that she knows a substance that has a peculiar 
effect on starch and holds up a bottle of a dark-brown fluid. ‘‘What effect has 
this liquid on starch, class? Please come around the table. Put some of this 
material on this cornmeal, James. What change has taken place?” (Turned 
blue.) ‘‘What is the effect of this substance on the starch? What is the name 
of this substance ?’’ The children have already spelled it out from the label 
and have made more or less successful attempts to pronounce it. The in- 
structor writes it on the board and marks it for pronunciation. 

“Who knows how to prove the presence of starch in a material ?” 

“Tell us how you would test for starch, Mary ?” 

“Put some of the iodine on your desk, George. What have you proved ?” 
(The absence of starch.) 


«During one laboratory period candy is made from the ordinary market form 
of glucose, Karo corn syrup. 
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“We shall need some of the starch from corn very soon, so I shall ask you 
to separate it from the grain in this way: 

“Measure 3 cup of cornmeal. Pour it on a square of cheesecloth and tie 
the cloth in the form of a bag. (One of the class demonstrated with materials 
at the instructor’s desk.) Pour one cup of cold water over the bag of meal in 
a bowl. Work the bag with your fingers until the water is milky white. 
Throw the bag in the waste can. Pour the contents of the bowl in a glass jar. 
Label the jar with your name and set it on the demonstration table.”’ 

The directions were rehearsed by the class until they were clear and then 
were put into effect. When the cans were all on the table the children were 
told to put some of the iodine in the bottoms of their bowls. Immediately the 
presence of starch in the remaining water was evident. 

“Do you know any other foods which contain starch, class?”’ Various 
responses were made and the question was left undiscussed to pave the way 
for the next laboratory lesson. The desks were put in order for inspection. 


LABORATORY 8 

““Name several properties of starch, Helen.” (It is dry, white, tastes 
chalky, etc.) 

“What are the properties of starch which we discovered in our last lesson ?”’ 
(It is insoluble in cold water, and it makes water thick when cooked with it.) 

“How much starch did we need to make } cup of water very thick when 
cooked with it?” (3 tablespoon.) 

“At that rate, how much starch will we need to thicken 1 cup of water 
very thick?”’ (2 tablespoons.) “1 cup of milk?’ (2 tablespoons.) 

“In the latter case what might we call the cooked mixtures?”’ (Corn- 
starch pudding.) 

“Would you care for the taste of the pudding ?”’ “‘ How might we improve 
it?’’ (By adding sugar and some flavoring.) 

“What flavoring do you suggest ?”” (Cocoa.) 

“Make your own recipe, class, starting with one cup of milk.”’ 

The instructor wrote the list of ingredients and the amounts of each as the 
recipe was formulated by the class, referring again to the thickening experiment 
when the class hesitated over the amount of cornstarch needed. 

Milk 1 cup 

Cornstarch 2 tablespoons 
Sugar 2 tablespoons 
Cocoa 1 tablespoon 


“Why are we using sugar, Mary?” “Cocoa, John?” ‘Cornstarch, 
Jane?” 

“When does cornstarch thicken liquids, class?”’ (When it is cooked with 
them.) 


“How shall we thicken this pudding?” (By cooking it.) 
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‘“‘Into what classes may these ingredients be divided, Joe?”’ (Liquid and 
dry.) 

“What is the simplest way to combine them, Mary?” (Combine the 
liquid ingredients with the combined dry materials and stir out the lumps.) 

“In what utensil shall we cook this pudding ?”’ (In the double boiler.) 

“Why, class?” (To prevent burning the milk.) 

The instructor told the class to stir the pudding constantly until it had 
become very thick and then, covering the pan, to let it cook for twenty minutes, 
stirring frequently. 

“How shall we serve this pudding, class?” (In the white bowls, laying the 
place as usual.) 

“What utensils are needed for measuring these ingredients, class?” 
(Enough answers were given to secure a correct list.) 

‘While the puddings are cooking, please see that your desks are in order 
and reline the drawers with clean paper. Let me see the puddings when you 
are ready to serve them.” 

“The class carried out its work as indicated and washed the remaining 
utensils after the puddings had been served. 


A very interesting collection of illustrative material was made 
by the class in connection with this study. The largest part was 
secured in response to letters sent to the federal Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, to the Postum Cereal Company at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and to other private corporations interested 
in the manufacture of products from corn. ‘The government issues 
a number of bulletins and pamphlets which contain printed matter 
and illustrated material which have value in this study. 

The Postum Cereal Company sent very interesting illustrative 
material, among which was an exhibit of the various stages through 
which corn passes in the manufacture of corn flakes. The American 
Manufacturers’ Association of Products from Corn has been very 
kind in its response to our repeated requests. It has sent us at 
various times bottled samples of its output, as well as much avail- 
able reading-matter. Sending the requests for these materials and 
acknowledging their receipt formed the basis for a number of 
exercises in the writing of business letters. 

CLARA M. FEENEY 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ENGLISH FOR PREVOCATIONAL Boys—Concluded 
READING FOR INFORMATION 


It is a matter of easy transition from reading merely for enter- 
tainment to reading for information. ‘The daily hour set aside for 
silent reading may readily develop into a period of supervised study. 
The first essential of such a transition is co-operation between the 
teacher of English and the teachers of the other subjects, if such 
subjects are taught departmentally. 

This co-operation with the other teachers makes a peculiar 
demand on the teacher of English in a prevocational class. He 
may be permitted to be a specialist so far as the reading for enter- 
tainment and the reading for aesthetic appreciation are concerned, 
and even in the realm of written and oral expression he may be 
allowed to do some work in English ‘for the sake of English,” but 
he must acquire an interest in the subject-matter of all the other 
studies. In time he should become conversant with the more 
important literature used in the courses in history, civics, science, 
hygiene, and shopwork. He cannot say, “It is my business to 


, 


know and to teach English.” It must be his recognized duty to 
teach the pupils how to use English in any department of their 
school work. 

Where the same teacher is teaching history and English, for 
example, there are times when it would be difficult to say whether 
certain work was being done as history or as English. Because of 
the teacher’s common interest, the two subjects have been corre- 
lated naturally. The same kind of correlation should be sought 
when the work is done by different teachers. Where the reading- 
material has been listed, as in the case of hygiene and history in 
this series, such co-operation is a relatively simple matter provided 
the entire work of the class has been co-ordinated by one person 
and the several teachers understand the plan and the principles 
involved. 

As examples of such correlation the following concrete illustra- 
tions are given. 

The teacher of history has discussed with the class the subject 
of the evolution of tools from the crude forms as used by primitive 
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man to the modern complicated machine tools. ‘The hammer has 
been chosen as an example, beginning with the crude stone, bound 
with thongs to the end of a stick, and ending with the steam and 
pneumatic hammers. The time which can be appropriately 
devoted to this phase of history has been consumed, but the teacher 
of English may well utilize the interest which the boys now have 
in this subject by giving them such reading-matter as “The Saw 
in History.” 

Or let us suppose that the teacher of physiology has told 
briefly, in a lesson on anatomy, the story of Atlas in connection 
with the mention of the second vertebra, or has referred, in a 
discussion on the muscles, to the tendon of Achilles. Experience 
has shown that even this slight introduction has served amply to 
open the way for the teacher of English to present Hawthorne’s 
charming tales from the Greek myths or to lead delightful excursions 
into the classic realm of the heroes of Greece and Troy. 

The shop also suggests subjects for work in English. While any 
intensive study of the larger industries belongs in the main to the 
department of history, still there are many related social and indus- 
trial questions of which the English department must take account. 
By co-operating with the teachers of shopwork and history, the 
English department will find ample material relating to such sub- 
jects, for example, as the production of iron, steel, coal, and lumber. 

In addition to utilizing the reading-material in other subjects 
for the purpose of teaching the pupils how to read for information, 
some special talks may be given to show the children something 
of the utility of books in general, and of the extent to which they 
enter into the practical work of the civilized world. Things that 
are matters of such common knowledge to us as to seem obvious 
are frequently overlooked by them. We comprehend, for example, 
that books serve a great variety of purposes and that there are few 
problems presented by life to the solution of which the printed page 
may not have something to contribute. How may the pupils be 
led to a similar appreciation ? 

Children are almost always interested in hearing about the 
history of iron and steel, and of the workings of the great factories 
in which such material is made into products for the market. Such 
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recitals as these are thought to be especially appropriate for pre- 
vocational classes, yet it is an open question whether they are more 
appropriate or more interesting or more valuable to the average 
prevocational child than would be the history of books and a descrip- 
tion of the workings of some large public library. The library is, 
in fact, a huge machine, and the librarian and his assistants know 
how to operate it. To them the library is not the awe-inspiring 
and incomprehensible thing that it is to the average child. The 
children would not feel so helpless in the presence of thousands of 
volumes if they knew something of the principles of classification 
and cataloguing. They should learn how an assistant librarian can 
pick out, from the mass of reading, the little piece of information 
for which the reader happens to be searching. 

By merely naming, or by informally discussing, just a few of 
the classifications, the teacher can open new worlds to some of the 
children. Take, for example, the following as illustrative and 
think what any teacher may tell the children that will prove both 
interesting and instructive and that may result in exciting a curi- 
osity about books. 

CLASSIFICATION 


Fiction Travel Civics Engineering 
Biography Art Politics Mechanics 
History The Drama Science Encyclopedias 


A few facts about some of the world’s great libraries; the 
knowledge that ancient libraries were only for the great and 
powerful and could be used only by great scholars; a brief state- 
ment of the development of the American plan of free, municipal, 
circulating public libraries—these and other similar topics are quite 
as interesting and quite as appropriate for industrial classes as the 
story of iron and steel, and it is believed that some acquaintance 
with such facts will convince the children that books are indeed 
useful and valuable things. 

It will also be of interest and somewhat of a surprise to many 
children to learn that some manufacturing concerns maintain 
libraries of their own and employ a librarian. At first thought 
there may seem to be little connection between a factory and a 
library, but a little reflection will show the boys that modern indus- 
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try makes so many demands on science, art, and mechanics, and 
on other related or contributing industries, that it is desirable to 
have all the educational material possible ready at hand for both 
employer and employees. 

Any teacher who has the right point of view can find countless 
opportunities for bringing to the attention of the children the great 
utility of books. 


ENGLISH FOR EXPRESSION 


While the development of verbal expression, both oral and 
written, is a legitimate purpose of prevocational English, it should 
be admitted that this is of far less importance than the quickening 
of the pupils’ powers of acquisition. It should also be said that, 
of the two, oral expression is of far more value to these boys than 
written composition. 

While of secondary importance, the development of ready, accu- 
rate verbal expression should not be overlooked entirely. Some 
instruction, therefore, must be given in penmanship, composition, 
and spelling, and possibly in reading aloud for intonation and 
expression, but the prevocational teacher must not fail to see this 
work in its proper perspective. There is nothing more dishearten- 
ing than to see a teacher of prevocational boys proceeding in his 
instruction with the same undue emphasis on the unessentials that 
resulted so disastrously with these very children while they were 
in the grades. Undoubtedly it would be better to eliminate this 
whole phase of English, for these boys, than to overemphasize it 
at the expense of the reading for entertainment, for information, 
and for inspiration. 

Writing.—Little formal instruction should be given in penman- 
ship in the prevocational class. The personal criticism of all 
written work, together with occasional study of excellent examples 
of penmanship, should result in any needed improvement in the 
formation of letters. 

An incentive for a little exceptionally good or careful writing 
may be provided in various ways. One such expedient is to have 
each boy keep a ‘‘ Rule Book,” in which is written, from time to 
time, directions, suggestions for work, or other matters which the 
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teacher wishes to have in the boys’ hands ready for immediate 
reference, such, for example, as rules for self-management in school, 
and rules for sanitation and hygiene in school or home. Some of 
the notebook work, the copying of poems and of selected prose 
extracts, and the work on the card index previously mentioned 
may be cited as means of securing improvement in penmanship. 

Spelling. —The time available is too limited to permit of devel- 
oping spelling .as a subject. Undoubtedly individual attention 
should be given to desperately bad cases in order to discover if 
there is some special cause for this condition which can be readily 
corrected. Such cases have been discovered and materially 
improved. Here, also, the most appropriate method is that of 
personal criticism and suggestion. Spelling-lessons should prefer- 
ably be informal and should rarely include spelling aloud. Word- 
study, which can be made picturesque or dramatic, and which can 
be introduced informally, will serve the double purpose of improving 
the spelling and of providing another opportunity for the develop- 
ment of oral expression. As an example of words which may be 
studied in this way the following are suggested: 


’ 


good-by—contraction of “‘God be with you.’ 

dahlia—from name of Swedish botanist, Dahl. 

macadamize—from name of Scottish engineer, John Louden MacAdam. 

boycott—from name of first victim of that system. 

derrick—from name of London hangman of seventeenth century. 

thimble—from Anglo-Saxon thuma, ‘‘ thumb.” 

alphabet—from Greek alpha and beta. 

school—from Greek scholé, meaning “leisure.” 

sarcasm—from Greek sarx, meaning “flesh.” 

nausea—from Greek naus, meaning “ship.” 

aviation—from Latin avis, meaning ‘‘bird.” 

dextrous—from Latin dexter, meaning ‘‘right.”’ 

sinister—from Latin sinister, ‘left,’ as opposed to dexter, “right”; whence 
the meaning of ‘‘ill omen,” “bad.” 

tantalize—from Greek myth of Tantalos. 

rival—from Latin rivales, “‘near neighbors”; rivus, “river”; and so struggle 
among people for habitation on river banks developed the word “rival.” 

tariff—from Spanish promontory, Tariffa, once inhabited by Moors. 





Other expedients found useful are: 
Dictation with immediate correction of misspelled words in 
class, corrections being made by the boys themselves. They may 
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report on their improvement from day to day, not on the percentage 
of failures. 

Study of list of words collected from shop and other classes by 
the boys. 

Occasional reference to published lists, such, for example, as 
that compiled for the vocational class of Swift & Company, Chicago, 
familiarly known as the Swift Speller. 

Dictionary work, conducted in school time, as a class exercise, 
is valuable. 

Oral reading.—It is difficult to conceive of any good reason why 
oral reading should ever be given as a class exercise in a prevoca- 
tional school, but the practice is so common that some consideration 
must be given to the question. 

Experience would go to show that it is worse than a waste of 
time to have the members of a class sit and listen to desperately 
bad readers struggling painfully through sentence after sentence, 
the import of which is already a matter of common class knowledge 
since the book is under the eyes of all. If the oral reading were of 
excellent quality something might be learned by imitation, but as 
it is, the listener acquires little or nothing but distaste for the 
whole proceedings and the reader is in even a worse plight since 
he is keenly conscious of his failure to entertain or enlighten either 
himself or his listeners. Whatever may be the teacher’s purpose 
for such practice, it is impossible to discover any actual accomp- 
lishment which can be called worthy. Oral reading may serve an 
excellent purpose in prevocational education, but that phase of 
English will be discussed in another place. 

Technical grammar.—Technical grammar has no place in pre- 
vocational work except in its most elementary form. The ability 
to recognize in a sentence a noun, a verb, an adjective or an 
adverb, the subject or the predicate, is about as far as grammar 
should be carried as a subject. Even this attempt at sentence 
analysis should be discontinued unless there is unmistakable evi- 
dence that the interest is genuine, and that the work actually 
contributes to the pupils’ ability to express themselves more 
clearly and concisely. 
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ENGLISH AS AESTHETIC TRAINING 


It must not be assumed because prevocational pupils are back- 
ward in school that they are lacking in the capacity for aesthetic 
enjoyment. There is frequently a hunger in the hearts of these 
children which none of the so-called practical work can satisfy. 
English offers an opportunity to minister to this need, and perhaps 
oral reading will afford the best approach. This reading, however, 
should be done mainly by the teacher or by excellent readers drawn 
from other departments of the school. 

The ability to listen with pleasure to good reading is almost 
universal. Most adults have vivid recollections of things read to 
them in childhood, frequently with no intention that they should 
be retained, but which have been of lasting inspiration and benefit 
tothem. Ordinarily the teacher, under the stress of required work, 
does not feel at liberty to take the time for giving to the children 
a series of these pleasurable recollections. In the prevocational 
class in English this should be an important part of the regular 
program. 

In addition to listening to oral reading, the pupils should read 
for themselves, should copy in their notebooks, and occasionally 
should commit to memory, examples of good literature. While 
some of the longer literary works may come within the capacity 
of an occasional pupil, for the large majority short extracts and 
adaptations from these works, and quotations from both prose and 
poetry will be found preferable. These may well be selected to 
engender a respect for labor. It cannot be denied that literature 
has sung mainly the praises of the great and powerful, but tributes 
to the humbler workers are not wanting. ‘The teacher who searches 
sympathetically will find ample material. As illustrative of this 
material and as indicative of variety in authorship, the following 
quotations are selected from a mass of such examples employed in 
prevocational classes: 

No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will, 


And blessed are the thorny hands of toil! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
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The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 

Until occasion tells him what to do: 

And he who waits to have his tasks mapped out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled —LoweELi 


ALL WorK 


All true work is sacred; for in all true work, were it but true hand-labor, 
there is something of divineness. Labor wide as the earth has its summit in 
heaven.—CARLYLE. 

THE PRIzE OF LIFE 

Genial manners are good, and power of accommodation to any circum- 
stance, but the high prize of life, the crowning fortune of a man is to be with a 
bias to some pursuit, which finds him in employment and happiness—whether 
it be to make baskets, or broadswords, or candles, or statutes, or songs.— 
EMERSON. 

The world is at its best. I feel 
A triumph in the work I do. 
With every turning of the wheel 
I add a little that is new. 
The masses shapeless through the past, 
I, even I, give shape. I bring 
From silent uselessness at last 
The pleasing useful thing. 
All that has been since the first light 
Shot out across the gulfs of space, 
Was that my crowning labor might 
Put something in its ordered place. 
The sound the toiling thousands make 
Is earth’s sublimest symphony, 
And I, a worker, proudly take 
The part assigned to me.—KISER 


ALWAYS 
Honest labor bears a lovely face.—DEKKER 


Law oF LIFE 
‘Labor the law of life,” that is your creed; 
Once it was true that art meant only grace, 
‘*A pretty flower this is,” ‘‘A glorious face,”’ 
Men said, and so interpreting, did heed 
No higher call than came from shepherd’s reed; 
Brawny arm was for the warrior’s mace, 
The supple limb was for the champion’s race, 
But higher, better things were lost in deed! 
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Now, in this newer day, what change is wrought! 
We know the law of life is labor; so 

The hand and mind in unison are taught, 

With each the other’s ready servant. Lo! 
What a grand world will swing beneath the sun 
When Heart and Hand and Mind are all in one! 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


A Man’s WorK 


In the morning when thou art sluggish to rouse thee, let this thought be 
present: ‘‘I am rising to a man’s work.’”—Marcus AURELIUS. 


Thus it will be seen that the work in English, even in prevoca- 
tional classes, offers wide opportunity for the presentation of much 
that is inspirational. It will be a sorry day for education if the 
schools admit that inspirational literature is mainly for the few and 
that the only training needed by the workers is in the so-called 
practical phases of industrial education. Rather should such litera- 
ture be brought to light as will help to raise humble work out of 
its commonly sordid and unpoetic relations and touch it with the 
magic of idealism. 

FRANK M. LEAVITT 


EpItH BRowNn 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 


P. W. HORN 
Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Texas 


{|Eprror’s NotEe.—Superintendent P. W. Horn, of Houston, Texas, has sent a 
copy of his report to the Board of Education of that city to the Journal, with permission 
to print in full the statement which he makes to the Board regarding the junior high 
school.] 


Year before last we determined to inaugurate the policy of junior 
high schools and we erected two magnificent junior high-school 
buildings. These schools were intended to meet the needs of that 
large group of children for whom neither the high school nor the 
elementary school has previously made adequate provision, and many 
of whom have as a result been dropped out of school. One of the 
prominent features in our history during the past school year has 
been our effort to carry out the junior high-school idea and to meet 
more nearly the needs of the children of this group. 

It is needless to say that this task has not as yet been fully com- 
pleted. School systems do not ordinarily grow by revolution or by 
miracle. Their perfecting is a matter of steady growth and slow 
development. While I am sure that our junior high schools have 
accomplished a great deal during the past year, I am equally sure 
that it will take several years for them to become fully established 
and several years more for their results to be fully measured or 
appraised. 

During the past year I have received letters from all over the 
United States, from Maine to California, asking about the success 
of our junior high-school plan. In many instances questions were 
asked calling for detailed information as to the number of boys and 
girls who would have otherwise dropped out of school, but had been 
retained in school by the junior high-school plan. To all of these 
I have replied stating that it is impossible to judge of the success of 
any educational plan after it has been in operation only a few weeks 
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or months. No educational institution which is worth establishing 
can be established in fifteen minutes, or even in fifteen weeks or 
months. 

One of the first things which our experience showed is that you 
cannot establish a junior high school by merely cutting off one year 
of the elementary school and two years of the high school, putting 
these grades under one building and calling them a junior high school. 

There might or might not be a certain amount of good in this 
simple process, but its effect for either good or evil would be very 
limited. The junior high school is not an elementary school. 
Neither is it a high school. Neither is it a sort of a mixture of the 
two in equal proportions. If it is in reality an institution worthy 
of its place in our educational economy, it is an institution which is 
neither an elementary school nor a high school, but a provision for 
the needs of those children for which neither of the older institutions 
made suitable provision. It partakes to some extent of the nature 
of each, but it is essentially different from either. 

If anyone were to ask by what particular means the junior high 
school proposes to meet the needs of this large group of pupils, the 
following may be mentioned: 

By using methods of instruction more mature than those generally 
used in elementary schools, yet less mature and less like university 
methods than those commonly used in the high schools. 

By using methods of discipline and control that are not such as 
are generally used with small children, and yet not such as are some- 
times used in high schools. 

By keeping in school through this critical period many boys and 
girls who would ordinarily drop out on account of lack of provision 
for their needs at this special time. The junior high school is a 
failure unless it points distinctly to the senior high school, and urges 
all those pupils to complete its course who can. 

By furnishing a convenient stopping-place for those pupils who 
cannot remain in the high school for four years, keeping them in 
school at least a year or two longer than they would otherwise stay, 
and allowing them to drop out at the end of that time with at least 
a fairly good equipment for entering into the competitions of the 
modern industrial world. 
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By furnishing more men teachers for the boys of the upper grades 
in the intermediate schools. 

By furnishing greater elasticity in the course of study in the upper 
intermediate grades, with greater freedom of election both there and 
in the earlier years of the high school. 

By allowing the brighter pupils in the seventh grade to begin 
work in certain high-school subjects sooner than they otherwise 
would. ‘This is particularly true of the work beginning a foreign 
language. 

By bringing the high school geographically nearer to the child’s 
own home. Some children do not enter high school merely on 
account of the distance of the high-school building from the child’s 
home. ‘The fact that one of our junior high schools is located in the 
South End of our city and the other on the North Side is a decided 
advantage. 

By laying greater emphasis upon education along industrial lines 
and along physical lines. 

Last, but by no means least, by laying greater emphasis upon the 
treatment of the child as an individual than seems to be possible 
in the average large city high school of the ordinary type. Any 
junior high school that fails to emphasize the idea of the personal 
touch and the plan of individual teaching is foredoomed to failure. 

As has been stated, we have just completed our first year of work 
with junior high schools, and it is even yet too early to speak definitely 
of results. It is interesting to observe that we have had an enrol- 
ment of 1,648 white pupils in the grades formerly known as high- 
school grades, as compared with 1,341 of the year preceding. This 
shows an increase of 307, or about 23 per cent, which is slightly more 
than double the rate of increase in the schools as a whole. This, of 
course, does not include the seventh-grade pupils enrolled in the 
junior high-school building. However, it is the next year and the 
years following that must tell the real story of the success of the 
junior high school as a means for holding pupils in school. 

Our junior high-school buildings have been admirably planned 
and equipped for the purposes outlined above. Especially are they 
adapted to the policy of emphasizing industrial education and phys- 
ical education. They have much greater proportion of their space 
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given to shops, kitchens, Jaboratories, gymnasiums, and assembly 
rooms than is ordinarily found in school buildings. In our South 
End building in particular it would have been possible to erect a 
building to accommodate at least 50 per cent more students with the 
$250,000, which the building cost, in addition to the grounds and 
equipment. This would have been done, however, by adding more 
classrooms at the expense of shops, laboratories, etc. 

One of the most attractive features at our South End junior 
high school, as well as one of the most used and one of the most 
useful, is the swimming-pool. It is recommended that this feature 
be also added to our North Side junior high school. In our far 
southern climate a swimming-pool can be used almost the year 
around, and is a much more important factor in health, education, 
and recreation than it is in places farther north. 

The chief difficulty in the way of making the junior high school 
reach its full measure of success lies in establishing a clear-cut 
junior high-school idea in the minds of all concerned. It is by no 
means easy to get the teachers to understand fully just what they 
are trying to do. The idea too frequently is that the junior high 
school is merely a section of the old high school sawed off and nailed 
together with a strip similarly sawed off from the elementary school. 
This conception spells failure in advance. There is particularly a 
tendency to copy the old high-school plan, with its vices as well 
as its virtues. As a result of our last year’s experience it is my 
observation that teachers who have had university training but 
have been doing elementary-school work come nearer grasping 
the junior high-school ideal and realizing it than do teachers whose 
only experience within recent years has been in high-school work. 

The junior high school is no get-rich-quick scheme in educa- 
tional life. It is no cure-all nostrum for educational ills. In 
Houston, at any rate, it is merely a comparatively new educational 
institution which, so far as it has gone, has made good and which 
we believe will in the years to come with patient, honest, intelligent 
effort make good yet more abundantly. 

It may be added that the junior high school, instead of causing 
still more breaks in the educational process, serves to draw atten- 
tion to the unity of our entire system. It has not been an unmixed 
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evil that in some of our more remote school buildings we have 
found it necessary to retain some of our seventh grades, or that it 
has been necessary to have some sixth-grade pupils in one of our 


junior high schools. It has not even been altogether an evil that 


we have some second-year high-school pupils in our senior high- 
school building. This emphasizes the idea that all our various 
schools form but one system. When pupils leave our junior high 
schools we give them certificates of the work completed, but not 
diplomas. We follow the same plan with pupils leaving the ele- 
mentary schools. The junior high school is merely one distinct 
section in the work being done in the unity of the system. 











THE WASHINGTON, D.C., SPELLING LIST 


ELLA M. MONK 
Washington, D.C. 


In the Sixth Division of the Washington public schools, a plan 
for improving spelling was started about six years ago. It has been 
carefully developed and is now used in the entire city. At the circle 
meetings of each grade, the teachers were asked to bring lists of 
words which children habitually misspelled in their written work. 
Teachers conferred concerning the words and, after duplicates were 
struck out, lists were compiled. ‘These were typewritten and were 
sent to each grade. Each teacher in the Sixth Division drilled on 
the list for her grade. 

As the results were profitable, the next year the director of 
intermediate instruction asked teachers from the third grade to the 
eighth, inclusive, in the entire city to submit lists of the fifteen 
words which were most frequently misspelled by pupils of the grade. 
By careful work on the part of individual teachers and by conference 
in circle meetings, a list was made which is the result of the combined 
experience of practically all the teachers in the grades concerned. 
It consists of five hundred words in all, arranged in grade lists. The 
list for each grade is short, the longest comprising about one hundred 
words. The words, therefore, can be taught as well as assigned. 
More variety in presentation has been found possible, and greater 
accuracy in results has been obtained. 

The list conforms to the standard of daily use. The words are 
those which are fundamentally common in American written usage 

words which children and adults continually have need to use. 
The actual experience of pupils in the use of written English in our 
schools has been the basis for the grading of the lists. The lists 
specially aim to supply the needs of spontaneous written compo- 
sition. Children are often asked to write a rough draft of some 
actual occurrence, in the writing of which the thought of the child 
is on content, not on spelling. This is a real test of the child’s 


ability to spell. 


gO 














about 
across 
animal 
attic 
almost 
aunt 
America 
again 
always 


before 
because 
bird 
bought 
build 
beneath 
baby 
beautiful 


caught 
colors 
children 
camel 
curtain 
clothes 
climb 
cit y 
country 


does 
Dutch 


ever 
every 
eleven 
earth 
enough 
evening 


field 

first 
forty-eight 
from 
forehead 
father 
February 


tarmer 
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LATEST REVISED LIST 


THIRD GRADE 
girl 


here 
hear 
have to 
hundred 
horse 
house 


island 
insect 
Indian 


know 


laughed 
little 


machine 
many 


name 
nickel 


once 
other 
our 
often 


people 
picture 
pretty 
pencil 
piece 
pleasant 


rough 


said 
school 
shoes 
Saturday 
squirrel 
stopped 


than 
they 
Tuesday 
through 
twelve 
there 
their 
together 
thing 
think 
thought 
two 
treasure 
touched 


until 

upon 

used to 
United States 


very 


warm 
wear 

were 

where 
which 
whose 

went 

with 
Wednesday 
when 

want 

who 


95 


all right 
altogether 
answer 
Arctic 
Antarctic 


believe 
buy 
bough 


cough 
colored 
Chesapeake 
collar 
coming 
capital 
capitol 
carrying 
chimney 
circle 


different 
daily 
divide 
division 


expect 
ease 
easy 
easily 
empties 
errand 


except 
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fourteen 
friend 
find 
fourth 
forty-four 
family 


grammar 
goes 
geography 
great 


hole 
hoist 


knee 
listen 


minute 
meant 
mountain 


ninety 
neighbors 
necessary 


period 
poetry 
Potomac 
present 


quotient 
quite 
quiet 


FOURTH GRADE 







receive 


remain 
really 


separate 
several 
straight 
scissors 
sentence 
subtract 
sugar 


though 
tongue 
too many 
truly 
taught 
twelfth 
those 
towel 
Thursday 
trouble 
too much 


useful 
uncle 


weather 
whether 
whole 
writing 
weak 
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FIFTH GRADE 
any gypsy scholar 
ache guard surely 
anxiety growth secret 
against studying 
among handkerchief surprise 
afraid sincerely 
although its soldier 
Atlantic imperative strength 
interrogative 
beginning temperature 
business library 
busy length usually 
busily 
muscle village 
certainly mucilage 
carriage whisper 
complain niece written 
continent nephew western 
coast wrist 
wholly 
obliging 
divisible onion 
dining ocean 
describe ought 
destroy 
direction potato 
potatoes 
escape pronoun 
equator predicate 
equally Pacific 
® promise 
false 
fierce running 
farm 
fifty 
familiar 
farther 
four-fifths 








auxiliary 
absence 
accept 
article 
adjective 


being 
boundary 
bureau 


cordially 
consonant 
calendar 
cereals 
choir 
cemetery 
captain 
cousin 


decimal 
during 
declaration 
disease 
description 
disappoint 
dictionary 


excellent 
endeavor 


finally 
foreign 


government 
Great Britain 
guide 
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height 


independent 
icicle 
immediately 


jewelry 
luncheon 


mischief 
misspell 
measles 
manufacture 
medicine 


ninetieth 
neither 


oblige 
occurred 


pupil 
perhaps 
parallel 
possession 
prairie 
preposition 
possess 
phrase 
possible 
permanent 
pleasure 
pursue 


SIXTH GRADE 







quantity 


represent 
respectfully 
repair 
reservoir 
recipe 
receipt 


sailor 
seize 
siege 
syllable 
sauce 
Spanish 
scenery 
thorough 


unusual 


vegetable 











attorney 
apparel 
attacked 
attendance 
accommodation 
analysis 
aisle 
apostrophe 
already 
acknowledge 
apartment 


baluster 
benefited 
Briton 
biscuit 


coughing 
conscience 
citizen 
colonel 
cleanse 
croquet 
campaign 
compromise 
cabinet 
ceiling 
continually 
commission 
college 


diphthong 
definition 
development 
decide 
disappear 
dissolve 


exercise 


executive 
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SEVENTH GRADE 


frequently 
forfeit 


faucet 
group 


hoping 
hygiene 


interest 


judgment 
judicial 


knowledge 
kerosene 


language 
lettuce 


manual training 
monarchies 
managing 
martyr 
modifying 
Mediterranean 


physician 
probably 
persuade 
parliament 
precede 
preparation 
promissory 
privilege 
punctual 
perform 
prune 
perceive 
patient 


quince 


representative 
recommend 
religion 
relative 
related 
recognize 


stirred 
secrecy 
scene 
sovereign 
souvenir 
secretary 
superintendent 
similar 
spoonfuls 
spinach 
spigot 
salary 


trait 
transferred 
threw 


using 


vertical 
vinegar 


wrongly 


zinc 





amateur 
angel 
angle 
algebra 
apologize 
aqueduct 


bouquet 
bilious 


committee 
conscientious 
comparative 
criticise 
candidate 
conduit 
chrysanthemum 
chauffeur 


definite 
descriptive 
discipline 
descendant 
diphtheria 
debris 
debut 


eligible 
embarrass 
exhaust 
existence 
eighty-eighth 
exaggerate 
forfeiture 
foreigner 


fatigue 


grammatical 
grateful 
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hyphen 
indictment 


license 
leisure 
liquid 


moral 
mortgage 
mischievous 
menu 


neuter 
nominative 
nasturtium 
ninety-ninth 


occasionally 
occurrence 
origin 


primitive 
participle 
principal 
principle 
portiere 
pursuit 
prejudice 
planning 
precinct 
perspiration 


EIGHTH GRADE 







ridiculous 
resistance 
respectably 


secede 
supersede 
symptom 
society 
sufficient 
synonym 
stationary 


tariff 
utensil 
virtue 
vengeance 


vaccinate 
vicinity 


The purpose of the list is to give to all pupils of the elementary 


grades the ability to spell the words that later school and social 


demands require them to be able to write. 


In September, each teacher from the third grade to the eighth 


begins with the third-grade list and works on that list until the 
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school is practically perfect in it. By the close of the year each 
teacher is responsible for the words in her own grade and those in 
the grades preceding. At various intervals during the year tests 
from the lists are sent to each grade. These test papers are cor- 
rected and the results sent to the supervisor. Among the data 
given to the supervisor is a list of the seven words most frequently 
misspelled. These most frequently misspelled words are arranged 
in lists according to the grade, are typewritten, and are sent to each 
building for special emphasis. 

This list does not represent the only spelling that Washington 
pupils have. The pupils have short daily lessons from a regular 
speller, but the list is the more vital and efficient of the two because 
it is an adjustment to a particular school system where there is a 
uniform course of study. 

These lists have brought about a marked improvement in the 
spelling of the written work of the children of the Washington 
schools. Many of the deeply rooted mistakes have disappeared, 
such as the misspelling of “already,” “separate,” “truly,” ‘all 
right,” “have to,” and so on. A proof of the improvement of the 
spelling is the unusually high averages recently attained by the 
schools in tests from the Ayres spelling list given by the superin- 
tendent of schools. In almost every case, classes made from 5 to 
ro per cent higher than the standard percentage given. 

Following the success with the words of daily use came the 
question of the ‘spelling of difficult geographical names. It has 
been suggested in the Sixth Division that the children should not 
be burdened too early with the responsibility of this task. Instead, 
lists of these names are written on the blackboard or printed on 
cardboard, and the pupils are free to look at them in all geo- 
graphical work, oral or written. Visual familiarity will surely 
bring about as successful results as we get in attempting to hold 
children responsible for the spelling of names which only excep- 
tionally good spellers can master. 
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